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— Articles 
in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 






No feature of American religious journalism during the next twelve months 
will surpass the articles by Proressor H. L. Wittetrr from the Oriental mission 
field. Dr, Willett is now forming the personnel of the class which he is to take 
through Japan, China, Korea, India, the Philippines, Egypt and Palestine. The 
party will sail September 29, and will spend eight months, not in casual sight-see- 
ing but in earnest study of the social and moral conditions of these countries and 
of the problems of missionary service among their peoples. The enterprise is 
conducted under the auspices of the University of Chicago. Dr. Willett has 
been invited by both mission and native educational institutions in the various 
lands to deliver series of lectures before students and faculties on Christian 
themes. The most intimate aspects of political, educational and social life as 
well as the teeming life of the masses, will be accessible to him. His mission 
both in purpose and plan is unique in missionary history. 

The account of his observations and experiences will be published in THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY in a series of articles written as only such a scholar and 
world-traveler as Dr. Willett can prepare, and generously illustrated by original 
photographs. 

We have every right to say that these articles will be the most significant 
contribution to the missionary enterprise that has appeared in current literature. 
‘acts about the missionaries. 

‘acts about the Oriental religions. 

‘acts about Oriental social conditions, 

‘acts about Oriental types of civilization. 

‘acts bearing upon the practice of Christian Union on the mission field. 
‘acts as to the Church in the mission field. 

‘acts, gathered at first hand, by a competent and discriminating observer, and 
reported in fearless and graphic fashion, are what the Christian people of 


> 


the Occident want. 
This they will receive through Dr. Willett’s articles. 








Travel Story and advising them to subscribe 





Present readers of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY will do their 
friends an important favor by calling their attention to Dr. Willett’s 
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The New Order 


T A COMMON SAYING OF OUR 
people since the Pittsburg Centennial Con- 
that the 


degree 


IS 


| 


vention Disciples, having come 
with of the 
first century of their history, must recog- 
the their 

and experience have brought to them, and 

attempt to adjust their methods of work- 
ing to ideals suitable for the accomplishment of the 
Easily the chief of our duties is 
unity. 


some honor through 


nize responsibilities which age 


ends before them, 
the interpretation 
That must not for a 


But in the very accomplishment of this object 


and advocacy of Christian 


moment be neglected or ob- 
scured. 
through the united efforts of a great body of people 
like the Disciples there are other important elements 
of organization and that to 
phasized, and have in fact been too long neglected, 
Aside from the great truths of our faith which need 
insistent proclamation and in which we share responsi- 
bility with all the Christian world, there are certain 


procedure need be em- 


matters of our own growth and administrative work 
which require urgent and constructive attention. Of 
these we believe the chief are the imperative necessity 
for delegate and therefore truly representative conven- 
tions; the need of a much larger number of consecrated 
and trained young men to enter the ministry of the 
gospel; the need of developing the religious life among 
our people so that private and family worship may 
find their rightful place in our regard, even as in the 
and not 


life of the earlier generations of Christians; 


least, the cultivation of the spirit of generous and 


competent giving, so that the churches may be ade- 
quately administered in their efforts to meet the needs 


their communities and that. the causes of missions 


and philanthropy may have ample resources, 


* 


ot 


is of these factors in 


At this moment it the first 
the work of the Disciples in the new century that we 
wish to emphasize. This theme with 
For years The Christian Century has been urging the 


is no new us, 
adoption of the plan of delegate conventions, both for 
the 

to 


ineffective, 


conven- 
the 


and 


our state organizations and for national 


We 
results 


tions. shall never be able accomplish 


proper with our present loose 


gathering. No other religious 
signiticance still 


It was probably sufficient in the 


mass-meeting type of 


body of uses so antiquated a 
method of gathering. 


early days, when our conventions were like town meet- 


any 


ings, composed of a fair proportion of the total mem- 
bership of the churches, Such a body can express it- 
self, since it includes most of those who are concerned 
in the results of its But 
succeeds to the town or village it can no longer transact 
business It must ap- 
point representatives who shall interpret its interests 
and be held responsible for the work accomplished. 

It is not otherwise with a religious body of any 
And especially is it true of the Dis- 


deliberation. when a city 


by the town-meeting method. 


considerable size, 
ciples of Christ, who have left so far behind them the 
period of infancy and early youth that the plays and 
experiments of childhood seem foolish when measured 
by the duties and approved methods of maturity. 


a 
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This, of course, is simply the fault of our wholly 
anomalous and inconsistent practice of refusing to or- 
ganize a convention of the Disciples of Christ, upon the 
plea that we are afraid of a truly representative and 
competent lest it 
authority and bind upon us burdens that we did not 
to Under this wholly fictitious pretext. in 
which none of the Disciples take any serious stock, 


body should assume ecclesiastical 


wish bear, 
we perpetuate an outgrown and incompetent practice 
and make futile the effort to secure from the brother- 
hood its approval or disapproval upon any important 
its When the 
Federation was discussed by the churches 


question submitted for consideration. 
matter of 
of America some years ago, and nearly all of them 
entered with hearty good will into the plan of united 
action upon matters of a missionary interest and social 
service, the Disciples who should have been the first 
to welcome Federation as a step in the direction of 
unity, for they 
were able to express their convictions and desires upon 
Even then it was only by throwing 


closer struggled five years before 
this great theme. 
away entirely the cumbrous machinery of our present 
at 


reached 


conventions, and gathering in a _ mass-meeting 


Norfolk, that the 
and the silence of the Disciples on this question so 


long-delayed decision was 
pertinent to all their history and efforts was broken, 

a silence that must have seemed pathetic and unpar- 
to all had the 


slightest acquaintance with our claims to be the ad- 


donable Christian people who have 


of Christian unity. 


* * * 


vocates 


Such situation. We are people 
with definite convictions and large purposes, but 
to 


that mob fashion which is the characteristic of primi- 


is our a 


present 
im- 


potent express them in any other manner than 


tive society. The remedy is of course perfectly simple. 
The to 
conventions upon the basis of their membership and 


churches can choose delegates our national 
would 
The 
heard 
to 


re- 


by some plan easily agreed upon. The churches 
the conventions. 
that 


whenever 


then speak with authority in 


would be 
it 


speak upon the living questions of the time. 


brotherhood would have a voice 
eared 
The 
proach of indifference or inadequacy of expression would 
the 


ill-informed and the shibboleth of 


with deference and courtesy 


away. The danger of centralization, night- 


of the 
would disappear 


pass 


mare alarm- 


ists, by the simple process of ex- 


perience, The garments of infancy and childhood would 


be laid aside and those of maturer years, such as 


are worthy of a people of the age and strength of 
the Disciples, would be assumed. 

The plan to be presented at the Louisville conven- 
tion offers a simple and adequate beginning of such 
It to the 


solution prou- 


a representative gathering. wisely leaves 
itself the the 
lems as to the character and power of the organiza- 
tion. It the ° to 
leaving it to live its own life and determine its degree 


convention of many 


gives convention a chance be born, 


of usefulness in the order of natural growth. 
The of 1912 to 
come historic by the birth of this new order of things 


Louisville convention bids fair be- 


among the Disciples. 
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BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 

















Social Progress in England 


rhe government measures for relief of the unfortunate in Eng- 
land are so much more radical than any which are even proposed 
in this country that there is scarcely any comparison. During 


the summer, there has gone into operation the National Insurance 


act which provides insurance in case of illness or unemployment. 
rhe workers themselves are taxed to help support the plan, as 
well as the employers. Those earning less than 62% cents a day 
are exempt, but men earning more must pay eight cents a week, 


The 


women, 


and women six cents, to which the employer adds six cents. 
si k 
with medical and surgical attendance, and sanatorium care in case 


benefits are $2.50 per week for men and $1.87 for 


of tuberculosis. 
The 
for the 


distinct from the 


Employer and employee each contribute five cents 


unemployment insurance is plan set 
above. 

: ‘ 
a week and to this Parliament adds an amount equal to one- 
third 
The 
willing to work and 
the 


These measures are the product of the 


»f the total contributions of the employers and employees. 


unemployment benefit show that he is 


that he 


which he is 


claimant for must 
is not able to find employment at 
work, 


fertile 


rate at accustomed to 


mind of Lloyd 


George. There is no more loved and no more abused man in 


all England today than is he. Especially are the medical men 


opposed to him because his insurance act seems to strike at their 
craft. 


surance 


They have adopted labor union methods to oppose in- 


measures and the upshot may be an independently or- 
ganized group of medical advisers for the government. 
effort 


Socialists 


Here we have an intelligent being made to remedy the 


abuses complained of by the and recognized by all, 


without the loss of individualism involved in the 


The 


doubtless pass through many changes, but it 


but a remedy 


Socialist program, measure is too new to be ideal, and will 


is a clear and detinite 
government action for the relief of 


recognition of the need of 


the unfortunate. 


The Civic Parade 


On Saturday afternoon, September 28, there will occur another 


civic parade in Chicago, It is hoped that twenty thousand people 
will be in line and with banners indicate the reforms in which they 
are interested. 

it the breadth of 


While doubtless the saloon will be the object of attack 


We are especially gratified program for the 


parade. 
of a majority of the delegations, many other burning social ques- 


tions will receive their share of attention. There will be protest 


against the continuance of the unholy alliance between vice and 


officialdom, There will be demand for the suppression of gambling. 


The low wages of women in the city will be shown as a social 
menace. These and many other great human interests will be 
given due attention. 


It is just in this spirit that we would have earnest people always 
the afford to 
interested in that we 


approach problem of social progress. We cannot 


be so any one line of reform work shall 


neglect consideration of others, 


Tolerance in Political Opinions 


Something of the old-time fervor of conviction characterizes the 


present political campaign. Everywhere we find men who set 


forth with intensity their belief that their political candidate is 


the saviour of the country. The Republican is able to believe 
with genuine intensity that President Taft is the one man to 
save us from a dip into socialism and anarchy. The Democrat 


is able to see in his candidate the leader who will deliver us 
from plutocracy and corporate greed. The Progressive often 
regards Roosevelt with a feeling of veneration as the one man 


who has come in the fullness of time to save our country from 
The 
in his leader and platform the one true remedy for an 


bossism and bi-partisan combines in politics. Socialist 


sees 
evil .eco- 
situation in which there is an unfair division of the economic 

The 


fundamental 


nomic 


goods. Prohibitionist regards the question as the 


that 


the approach to 


liquor 


social evil and believes in the right solution of 


this question will be found human welfare of 


every 


sort. 
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So far as these men have definite and positive convictions, we 
admire them. We need men with convictions in a time like this. 
VUur only danger is that our very intensity of conviction may 
lead us to become bigots. ‘the principle of tolerance of 
neighbors’ opinions is a difficult one to maintain, either in times 
It is easy to persuade 


our 


of political or theological reconstruction. 
ourselves that the man of contrary opinion is either a fool] or 
a knave. 

It is because of this narrowness that the little sect of Plymouth 
Brethren are able to believe that none shall be saved, except in 
a very few like their own group. It is equally easy for the member 
of any one of our political parties this year to impeach the 
Probably many professional 
politicians are but the 
citizen holds his political opinions as honestly as he does any 
this 


honesty of his opponent’s opinions, 


swayed by interest, average American 


ideas he may have about anything. Faith in honesty we 


should never lose. 


The Disappearing Home 


The number of families in this country owning their own homes 
in proportion to the whole steadily decreasing. 
In New York there is the smallest percentage of any of the large 
cities, while in Chicago, which is one of the best cities in this 
regard, only twenty-five per cent live in their own homes, 

Not only do we find a decline in the holding of real estate, 
but there is a steady decline in the marriage rate of the country. 
This has been manifest for the past forty years, and is to be 


population is 


found most clearly in the cities. 

The perfect home always has children, 
our birth rate which is especially marked among the American 
families. The Polish woman still children, but the 
number of children in the American home is pitiably small in 


There is a decline in 


bears fifteen 


comparison. 

the relation of economic forces to these facts is very clear. It 
requires at least $700 per year to support a family under pres- 
ent conditions. Yet an examination of the wage scale in the steel 
industry, for instance, shows that the average east of the Mis- 
sissippi $346 per The gap between and 
the amount necessary to the support of a family is one of the 
secrets of the break-up of the American family. 

Besides these facts, there are also others which have a bearing 
upon the institution. In the old pioneer days, our grandmother 
was an important partner to our grandfather. Her work was 
necessary to him, for she not only kept the house, but she made 
his clothing and performed other skilled service of which he was 
ignorant. The development of factory labor has taken industry 
out of the home and taken away one of the incentives to partner- 


is only year. income 


ship between a man and a woman, 
In addition there are certain spiritual forces that make for in- 


stability in our American homes, Differences in religion often 
prevent marriage, or when they are celebrated, help to break 


up the home. The marriage of Catholics and Protestants, Chris- 
tians and Jews, and other similar combinations may make for 
breadth of mind in some cases, but more often makes for division 
and trouble. 

If the home is to be saved, and with it our civilization, we must 
To this task, the 


vision and courage of Christian people should be turned. 


remedy the evils which threaten its existence. 


The World in Chicago 

Next May there will be given in Chicago a great missionary 
exhibition called the World in Chicago. We are already familiar 
with the World in Boston and the World in Cincinnati. At this 
coming exhibition, effort be made to eclipse former efforts 
Thousands of 
Christian people are now being enlisted for service, and all the 


will 
as Chicago never wants to do things by halves. 


churches are being brought into codperation. 
The teature of the exhibition is to show the native life of the 


different countries through costumes and exhibits. These ex- 
hibits will be explained to visitors by trained workers. There will 
be an enormous chorus which will furnish music, The exhibits 
will be in the Coliseum and the meetings will be held at the 


Auditorium, 
‘The Detroit aldermen seem to have put their reputation up for 
Some of them asked $100—the most exact- 


but it the lower 


sale at bargain prices. 
$300. We 


The Congregationalist. 


are not sure Was dear at even 


ao 
ing, 


price. 
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The Great Reward 
“Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea; 
Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong 


Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory slie: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.” 


Virtue desires the glory of going on because of her worth. 
Men who possess virtue feel that life is nothing if she is but 
a temporary phase of existence. ‘To fight, to struggle, and to be- 
lieve that eternal values are involved, that is life, and life at 
its best is its own reward, Clamor for power and place is evidence 
that life is not understood. Once we get into the fight and know 
how to use the weapons of virtue, we bother ourselves very little 
about “recognition” by conventions and synods, but we are inter- 
ested in the advancement of justice. 

A successful man said to one who asked how to get on in 
the world, “Never look at the clock.” The fellow whose interest in 
his work centers in pay day will never be the head of the con- 
cern for which he works. To find pleasure only when the day’s 
work is done is not to live at all in any way that becomes a 
man, and hence is to be without the reward of living. The preacher 
who pays attention to the honeyed words spoken to him after the 


Sunday morning sermon and gives them greater weight than he 
gives to the effect his sermons and private instructions have on 
the lives of the people has his reward, but it is not the reward 
of a minister of Jesus. “You love to preach?” asked a great Scotch 
minister of an American who was then preaching in Scotland, 
“Yes, I do love to preach,’ came the reply. “Do you love the 
people to whom you preach?” was the next question. You fret- 
ful preacher or Sunday-school superintendent, do you love the 
people or the glory that comes from large congregations and large 
offerings, and do you love the children so much that you look 
with a certain indifference upon the fact that your school is the 
largest in the state, or has some other distinction that gives it 
prominence in the reports sent to the religious papers? When 
the congregation is small, or the Sunday-school is losing ground, 
is it your own reputation or the good of the community that 
causes anxiety? 

ls there no reward in loving enemies? We regard this re- 
quirement of the Lord as difficult, and no doubt it is for us all. 
lo love the man who persists in lying about us and in inflicting 
injuries in other ways is a hard thing for every one of us. But 
the simple fact stands out clear and distinct before all that have 
eves to see that the one way to defeat an enemy is to love him. 
rhe man who is superior, not in a spirit of disdain, but in a 
spirit of love and gentleness, to the petty annoyances of evil- 
minded, envious persons, is the great man of the church and of the 
state; he is honored by all; his friends trust him with a perfect 
trust, and his enemies acknowledge his power. He is at peace with 


himself. His energy is not wasted in foolish wrath and his 
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time and influence are used for the proper business of life. For 
self-protection we ought to love our enemies. Perfect love casts 
out fear, fear that some ignorant, moraliy defective human being 
can damage us in any way beyond recovery. 

By living the life of love we become the sons of God. If we 
love not, we are not God’s spiritual children. If there are any 
without love, doubtless the joy of knowing God as Father will 
not appear to them to be very great. Eating and drinking will 
appeal to them. They prefer the cruder pleasures of the senses; 
they like to own the material bases of individual and social ex- 
istence, but they have no feeling for the finer sentiments that 
arise out of knowledge of God as the loving Father. Put is there 
any soul that is entirely devoid of love? In our ignorance of 
others we sometimes charge men with sins to which they are 
strangers. Our imperfect appreciation of Christ and his love ac- 
counts for the doubts we entertain respecting our friends and ac- 
quaintances more often than the facts justify. We thus miss the 
full reward of social experience. Men are intended for the 
family of God. That some do not seem to act like the children of 
God is no good reason for acting toward them as if they were wholly 
depraved. We cannot enjoy God and at the same time be hard- 
hearted toward his children, [Midweek Service, Sept. 25. Luke 


6:27-35.] Ss. J. 


Christ’s Answer to the Soul’s Need 


After Jesus had fed the five thousand on the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee he used this incident as an illustration with which to 
enforce a great spiritual truth. In the course of his teaching he 
declared that except they ate his body and drank his blood they 
could have no life in themselves. Some of his disciples called this 
a “hard saying’ and followed him no more. Peter, recognizing 
that he could find the answer to the hunger of his heart nowhere 
else, having looked about him in vain for that which might satisfy 
his craving for eternal life, refused to leave his Master. He knew 
no place where the deepest needs of his soul could be met save in the 
companionship of Jesus. 

Looking out over humanity and noting the eagerness with which 
we seek for material possessions, marking the headlong rush in 
search of pleasure, one might be tempted to believe that the world 
as a whole has no desire for anything better than the evanescent 
and temporal. This would be to take a superficial view of life 
and to ignore the findings of our own souls. However swallowed up 
we may be in the affairs of the present, we have our hours of 
thoughtfulness and of soul hunger; a deep discontent seizes upon 
us, not to be satisfied until we have found some one who will meet 
the longings of our spiritual natures. When we come to know our 
fellowmen well, to look below the surface of things, we discover 
that they, as well as ourselves, have their times of unrest and 
dissatisfaction which can be allayed only by the divine response 
to their need. This answer Jesus Christ came to earth to bring. 
In the conscious need and its satisfaction lies the religious life of 
man. 

This makes of religion a much more serious thing than many 
persons are disposed to consider it. Interpreted in terms of heart 
hunger and spiritual food, it becomes much more significant than 
may be expressed in forms and ceremonies and rites. Is it too 
much to say that there can be no religious life for man without 
that spiritual desire which Jesus called hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness? Personally, dare we assume that we are dis- 
ciples of Jesus and have come into possession of a vital experience 
of religion so long as we are without this craving? So far as the 
teaching of Jesus informs us there can be no religious life for man 
apart from this outreaching of the soul after God and a life which 
meets his approval. 

History makes nothing more clear than the constant presence of 
spiritual desire in the heart of man through the long centuries 
past. Crude and even immoral forms of worship, have not sufficed 
to hide this desire. Underneath the pomp and ceremony of Egyptian 
or of Roman religious worship one is able to detect that inherent 
appetite of the human soul for God and goodness which Jesus came 
to satisfy. We may not ignore the sinfulness of man and the 
constant tendency of the race to live apart from God, but we 
are doing man gross injustice if we stop here. In the midst of 
his wickedness and forgetfulness of God there has persisted always 
an element in life which makes it impossible that man should be 
without his aspirations. These aspirations he cannot satisfy by 
himself. All of the discoveries which make our age noteworthy 
fail us when we call upon them for the satisfaction of our deepest 
desires. They may make life more easy and the days more joyous 
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as they pass, but they cannot bring content to the heart. 

As the days come and go we are constantly learning new lessons 
as to the unsatisfactoriness of life lived apart from God, When 
the days are filled with sunshine and all our plans prosper, when 
the circle of friends is unbroken and no sorrow touches our lives, 
we may fancy that we are quite sufficient unto ourselves. Then, 
all unexpectedly, the storm breaks and we are beaten to the earth. 
One whom we have loved with exceeding affection passes into the 
silence, leaving us with broken hearts. We look out upon the things 
which we have gathered to ourselves and wonder why they have 
lost their value. For the first time, perhaps, we discover that 
earthly possessions cannot purchase for us that which is of great- 
est value; we hunger for some sure word concerning the future; our 
souls follow far after the one who has gone out from among us; 
but we cannot penetrate the mists. Is there any one anywhere 
who can give us assurance that death does not end all? If so, 
we would find him. In such an hour the Son of God stands before 
us to declare: “I am the resurrection and the life; because I live 
ye shall live also.” 

Thoughtless the world may be; self-centered and indifferent to 
the great things of life many doubtless are; but the human soul 
has appetencies that earthly things cannot satisfy and that find 
their complete gratification only when Jesus Christ becomes Lord 
and friend. In companionship with him, all the best tendencies 
of our hearts are strengthened, new and holier purposes are begot- 
ten, and the darkness which death brings is made light. If any 
so-called Christian fails to find in Christ this inspiration to and 
answer of spiritual needs, he has not yet found the Christ of 


yesterday, today, and forever. 


Ministerial Supply Once More 
Within a stone’s throw from our door are two competent preach- 
ers who seem to be laid on the shelf. They have always been ac 


ceptable to the churches until recent months. They are more eager 


to preach than ever. They will compare with the average preach- 
er anywhere. There is no apparent reason wiy they should be 
forced into an uncongenial inactivity If statistics could be gath- 


ered showing the number of unemployed ministers, the conclusion 
would be inevitable that the supply is adequate, and that our 
attention should be directed to the problem of devising some sys 
tem which would awaken the conscience of the churches to the 


duty of keeping a pastor in the pulpit all the time. The churchless 


preacher is a minor problem as compared with the problem of the 
preacherless church. 

he tendency to increase the number of preachers by offering 
practically free tuition, and accepting almost any youth in the 


college who will apply for admission is certain to complicate the 


problem of ministerial supply in days to come, A mania for num- 
bers seems now to possess ou! educational system as it loes our 
evangelism The churches need to be guarded against those in- 


stitutions now springing Up that propose a short ut to ministerial 
equipment. The counter tendency among our colleges to raise the 
standard for admission, and carefully guard the physical, moral and 
intellectual qualifications of candidates for the ministry is a far 


more healthy sign than the opening of seminary doors without cost 


to all who desire a ministerial education To fill pulpits with 
half-prepared men or with ill-chosen men is not to solve the prob- 
lem of ministerial supply, but it is increasing the burdens of min- 


sterial relief 


It is not a question any longer to the thoughtful whether the 
need of the hour is for better equipped men or for greater numbers. 
The present scare over the heresies of educated men will pass, as 
will the exploitation of a few men as models of soundness who 
have not read a modern book in ten vears Both are the efforts of 
1 few sectarian, unordained bishops to further thei wn interests. 
lime, the restorer of the sanity of the multitude ll show that 


scholarship and faith are in nowiae incompatible 


The Jackson Prison Outbreak 


rhe recent notorious outbreak in the state prison at Jackson, 
Mich., in addition to furnishing material for many sensational 
newspaper stories, has brought to light many conditions which are 
worthy of serious consideration. For many years the Jackson institu- 
tion was a plum for grafters and politicians. Mismanagement of the 
worst form existed for many years, and a former manager was 
indicted and sent to a house of correction for irregular conduct 
while in office. At that time the Jackson prison was a great 
burden to the state. When the investigation came and the ef- 
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fort was made to put the prison in working order a so-called 
“new system” was installed. But that organization has been 
correctly styled a mongrel mixture of the new and the old systems, 
and while failing to accomplish much that the really progressive 
new prison methods bring about, it served to prevent any further 
change. It is really to this doubtful method of prison gov- 
ernment that the inmates of the prison are objecting. Unfair 
discrimination under it is the first and strongest charge the 
prisoners make, and, while other charges are emphatically denied 
by the prison authorities, the admission is freely made that dis- 
crimination has been prevalent. That this serious condition should 
have remained without apparent effort to bring about an effectual 
remedy is a strong indictment of the efficiency of the manage- 
ment. ‘The integrity of the officers is probably beyond reproach, 
but more zeal has been manifested to make a good showing upon 
the ledgers than to better the welfare of the men. The people 
of the state were pleased over the last annual report because, 
instead of a deficit such as had been an annual feature of the re- 
port, a credit balance was shown, But the men are still driven 
to work by force, with little incentive to do more than a mini- 
mum amount of work. A few of the men, not nearly all, re- 
ceived about 10 cents a day on an average for work done in ex- 
cess of a given amount each day. A few, with little regard to 
previous record for good behavior, received larger wages on certain 
tasks, while others, often more worthy, received no compensation 
whatever. From the disorder at Jackson, attention naturally 
turns to the Oregon or Colorado systems of compensation for 
convict labor, systems which have proved so successful financially 
where annual deficits had formerly been regular. There a con- 
vict’s compensation for work is much higher, The prisoners have 
an incent.ve to work hard and faithfully, and to those with 
good records, especial privileges are granted. Hundreds work out- 
side the prison entirely and without guard, simply giving their 
word of honor to make no attempt to escape. The results of 
this system are remarkable. ‘The inmates are treated like men, 
are given responsibility and are trusted, and many are made 
good, honest citizens thereby, instead of sinking into incurable 
criminality by being herded with others who have already reached 
that state. 


The Summer Slump 


The attendance upon church services in New York city during 


August, was the smallest in many years. Several reasons are given. 
Possibly the political campaigns may have had something to do by 
diverting the church-goer’s mind from this particular duty; and 
the hot weather has evidently had its effect. Chicago churches re- 
port larger congregations than is usual in the summer time. Extra- 
ordinary weather made church-going perfectly comfortable until the 
first week of September. But in New York conditions seem to 


have been different. The Churchman thus reports: 


The August attendance in New York city churches has reached 
its lowest ebb of many years. July attendance was poor, but 
church sextons, the most enterprising of whom keep close watch 
on numbers in the congregation, predicted that August would 
bring buyers of merchandise to the city, arid that these out-of- 
town merchants would bring their wives as they increasingly do, 
and that the women at least would come to church, and some 
might bring their husbands. Such has been the experience in 
former years. Some churches have depended almost wholly on 
this class, and have on this ground authorized expenditures for 
securing well-known preachers and extra choristers. The bill 
of costs has always been paid by the New Yorkers, since visitors, 
even buyers, are rarely carried away to the point of generous 
giving on offertory plates. The Fifth avenue Presbyterian Church, 
famous over the continent for its Sunday services and famous 
preachers, has not opened its gallery this summer, and on only 
two Sundays have the downstairs pews been filled. The church 
seats 2,500. Its attendance averages 700. St. Bartholomew’s, 
with its expensive choir, had 200 to 250 during August Sundays. 
Trinity has averaged 300. Churches that have made no special 
provision, but have merely kept open, have not reached the one 
hundred figure in attendance. St. Thomas’ Church had, on Sunday 


morning last, forty, and Heavenly Rest twenty-five. A dozen 
of the largest evangelical churches are closed in the Madison ave- 
nue and Fifth avenue districts. The reasons given for the un- 


usual low ebb of church attendance are—reaction from religious 
campaigns, the lack of definite programmes, absorption in polities 
and the effect of business stagnation. 

it must not be for one moment forgotten that the church is a 
spiritual institution, and that the object of gathering together on 


Sunday is to sweeten life and inspire the week’s action with noble 


motives.—The Christian Register. 
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How Moses Handled the Music 


An Effective Settlement of Trouble in an Ancient Choir 


Once upon a time there was a minister 
whose name was Moses. He was a man of 
ability, an able administrator and wise 
leader, and a man of great reputation for 
tact and patience. He was not notably ef- 
fective as an orator; no minister ever has 
been great in all things belonging to his 
office. Moses was sensitive about his lack 
of oratorical ability, and knew that people 
liked to hear his assistant pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Aaron, better than they liked him. There 
was an arrangement by which Aaron should 
do most of the preaching, while Moses at- 
tended to the matters of administration, 
which at that time were very complicated, 
involving the building of a meeting house, 
and a very large amount of organizing. 


Beginning of Trouble. 

The trouble began while Moses was away 
in the mountains one summer. Aaron took 
advantage of his absence, in a way that an 
assistant ought not to do, and introduced 2 
number of important changes in the service. 
This has been the fault of assistants ever 
since the Exodus, and I should think by this 
time they would have learned better. But 
Aaron yielded to the pressure that was 
brought upon him by some of those who 
wanted an enriched service, and he had some 
pride in the matter himself, and a desire 
to become a little more prominent. So they 
changed the service in a number of im- 
portant respects, and when Moses returned 
from the mountains things were well es- 
tablished in the new way. 

It is an old story, and I have no present 
purpose of retelling it in full. But one 
thing has always seemed to me to have been 
neglected in the expositions I have heard 
of this narrative, namely, the part which 
the church music had in the matter. 

Never Had a Paid Choir. 

Up to this time the children of Israel had 
never had a paid choir. They had gotten 
on without it as best they could. Now, in 
the absence of Moses, they decided that 
something better was needed in the way of 
music. 

As Moses was returning he heard the mv- 
sie and the significant fact about it is that 
as soon as he heard the ms sic, he knew 
that there was trouble ahead. 

“And when Joshua heard the noise, he 
said, unto Moses, There is a noise of war 
in the camp.” 

Moses listened. 
It was not war; not yet. It was music. 

“And he said, It is not the voice of them 
that shout for mastery, neither is it the 
voice of them that ery for being overcome; 
but the noise of them that sing do I hear.” 

No wonder that sound struck terror to 
the heart of Moses. Neither he nor Joshua 
was afraid of war. But church music was 
a different matter. 

Missed by Commentators. 

Thousands and thousands of commentators 
have read this passage, and scanned its every 
word and looked it up in their Hebrew 
lexicons, but I cannot find any of them 
who has adequately emphasized this fact 
which lies on the very face of the narra- 
tive. 

Both Moses and Joshua heard the sound 
with ominous sinking of the heart, but 
Moses’ heart sank worse than Joshua’s. All 
Joshua thought necessary was to go in and 
fight. But Moses had some larger appreci- 


Then he corrected Joshua. 
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ation of the difficulty. Weapons of carnal 
warfare were powerless. It was not the 
noise of a battle, but that of music. 

“The noise of them that sing do I hear!” 

It was a terrible thing to hear. 

I have heard it, and know how Moses felt. 

Moses had a well-earned reputation for 
meekness. I do not know how he earned it, 
but he did. I recall very few acts in his 
career that would be thought meek in a 
modern minister. But then congregations 
have grown more exacting since that day. 
A man could acquire a reputation for meek- 
ness and do things that a modern church 
would not permit in its minister. Still, taere 
must have been some good ground for the 
opinion which so many people had then 
and have had since that Moses was a very 
meek man. Consider that he was considered a 
meek man, and then measure the provoca- 
tion in the light of what he did. 


Broke all Commandments. 


When he heard that sing’ug, and saw 
the trouble that accompanied it, he broke 
all the ten commandments at once. His 
“anger waxed hot.” I do not blame him, 
There were other abuses besides the church 
music, some of them more flagrant. But it 
is the music we are talking about. 

They had one of the stormiest church 
meetings on record. Moses walked into the 
meeting and shouted, “Who is on the Lord’s 
side ?” 

Some of the officers of the church gathered 
around him, and little by little others joined 
them. They were not a majority, but they 
had their guns with them, which the others 
had neglected to bring. The majority had 
been so confident in their strength they did 
not sufficiently guard their defences. And 
Moses boldly walking into that church 
meeting routed his adversaries in one of the 
ablest coups in all church history. 


Music a Mere Incident. 
The truth is that the music was a mere 
incident. The people who thought Moses 
was not a very able preacher, and who 
wearied of doing the duties he imposed upon 
them, attempted to get rid of him during 
his summer vacation. Even then they gave 
him credit for having done a good work, but 
they said his usefulness in that community 
was at anend. “As for this Moses, who 
brought us up out of Egypt, we wot not 
what has become of him.” And they did 
not care what was to become of him. They 
seldom do care. They proposed to termi- 
nate his pastorate abruptly. And all the 
innovations were mere incidents. I do not 
like to tell you how far they went in that 
rascally deal. It is strange that any church 
would treat any pastor as that one treated 
Moses. I hope no church would do that 
now, don’t you? You cannot imagine, can 
you, that while the minister was away, 
communing with God in the mountains, fill- 
ing his soul with new messages for his peo- 
ple, and turning homeward with the summer 
tan on his face and a new breath of heaven 
in his soul, his people would be plotting 
against him in that way? No, it is not 
thinkable. But if it ever should happen, 
and the good minister should display some 
little temper, why, that is just what Moses 
did. 
Moses turned three thousand members out 
of his church just on account of that af- 


fair. They left; he stayed. That is where 
the story plainly classifies itself chronologi- 
cally. That is where we see plainly that it 
is ancient history. 

You may think I have wandered 
from my text, that I have forgotten that 
church music played a part in this story. 
You are mistaken. I am remembering it 
all the time. It drops out of the narrative, 
but I will tell you the rest of the story. 
And it is true. 

The Second Summer. 

This affair happened when Moses had been 
pastor only a matter of two years, It 
happened in the second summer, which is a 
time of peril for babies, widowers and pas- 
tors. And after the first church meeting 
that followed the return of the pastor the 
people gave up their idea that his useful- 
ness was at an end. The people who came 
to church with their arms in slings, or who 
went home from church meetings and put 
a raw beefsteak on their eyes, ceased to 
think that Moses was too meek a man for 
that pastorate. They hurried to get over 
with the friends of the pastor, and to say 
that while théy had previously entertained 
doubts about the wisdom of Mr. 
Moses continuing the pastoral] office, it now 
appeared to them that he had returned with 
so much vigor that they were disposed to 
advise the church to retain him, and to 
define a little more rigidly the sphere of 
the assistant pastor in the matter of the 
public services of the church, 

Music Omitted from Order of Service. 

It was also voted, and so far as the record 
shows the vote was unanimous, that the 
pastor should prepare a new order of serv- 
ice; and in that vote not a word was said 
about music. 

Moses was a wise minister. He took his 
time to work out that new order of service, 
and he determined that when it was done 
there should be just as much singing as 
he wanted and no more. And he had his 
way about it, and continued as pastor of 
that church for thirty-eight years after the 
attempt to oust him. And within six 
months after the affair, the church was 
ashamed of itself, and did not like to hear 
the matter mentioned. 

Then Moses resumed his reputation for 
meekness. No wonder. Any minister can be 
meek when he is having his own way. 

Aaron’s Part in the Service. 

Now when the new order of service was 
published there was a good deal in it beside 
mere preaching. Moses arranged it so that 
Aaron should have his full share of responsi- 
bility and honor, and Aaron did not resign, 
as at first he had some thought of doing, 
but stayed by Moses, and helped him to 
work the matter out. This is much to 
Aaron’s credit, and also to that of Moses. 

But what about the singing? 

There wasn’t any! 

Nothing was said about its omission. At 
that stage of the matter no one dared -say 
anything. Moses was too meek. 

I think Moses must have smiled some- 
times to think how he could do some things 
he did and still retain a reputation for 
meekness. But he did. Many a minister 
since, nursing some hurt received at the 
hands of his church, has prayed for grace 
to be as meek as Moses was. I do not 


some 


wonder. 
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But the music went out. You may read isters to do as Moses did; am merely 

the Pentateuch through and you will dis- telling the story as it is in the Bible. You 

cover that in the revised order of service may read it there for vourself. If people 

there was no church music at all. The read their Bibles more it would not be nec- 

vested choir went out, and all that there- essary for me to be telling it at all. 

in was. And the pastor was the foremost But the facts are as | state them. Moses 


man in that church. 


Perhaps Moses Went too Far. 


I am not advising other ministers to solve 
the problem in the way Moses did. Person- 
ally it seems to me entirely possible that 
Moses went too far. As I read the book of 
Leviticus there are several things I would 
rather spare out of the order of service than 
the singing. I am not advising other min- 


made no provision for music in any form 
in the order of service of his church adopted 
after that with the singers. 
They had singing’ But it was 
by permission and not by divine right. And 
it was distinctly subordinate. 


experience 


Doubtless. 


David’s Innovations. 


a great choir and 
But David was 


David later organized 
orchestra with instruments. 
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a very brave man. Moses had only two in- 
struments, both trumpets, used to call the 


people together. He had no orchestra in 


his service. It was David who introduced 
the brass band, and he had no'‘end of 
trouble. 


But this present story does not concern 
itself with David. It merely undertakes to 
tell what the Bible itself tells, that as soon 
as Moses heard “the noise of them that 
sing” he knew that there was trouble in 
camp; and when he revised the order of 
service he cut out the choir altogether. I 
am not recommending it, and it might not 
work now. Not every minister is as meek 
as Moses. 


The Unemployed in the Great Cities 


Can They Be Sent to the Country ?—Difficulties in the Way 


It's a short trip from the bread-line to 
the dead-line. When the average man has 
been out of a job so long that he is com- 
pelied to hang around a mission or a bake- 
shop to get a “hand-out,” he’s in a fair way 
of becoming unfit.for any kind of a man’s 
job. The man without a job is a menace to 
himself and to society, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter much whether he lives in swell apart- 
ments or loafs on a park bench. But to 
most of us the “unemployed problem” is 
limited to the so-called “down and out” 

the man who stops us on the street and 
for a night’s lodging. 

An Editor Quoted. 

Said the editor of a semi-society journal 
recently: “If city authorities were to put 
the unemployed on labor farms and shut up 
the cheap lodging houses and the Mills 
Hotels, they would be doing both the loafers 
and their municipalities a good turn.” This 
news dispenser of pink tea functions and 
some other critics of the unemployed really 


begs 


haven't grasped the situation. There are 
men with families who need to be consid- 
ered—perfectly decent sort of chaps—and 


there’s the curse of institutionalism in con- 
nection with the labor farm or colony which 
must not be forgotten when one dismisses 
the subject of the unemployed in this off- 
hand manner. 

There are several other considerations 
which are usualy overlooked in the average 
discussion of this question. There are fac- 
tors both economic and social which persist 
in asserting themselves in spite of the dil- 
ettante effort to send the immigrant and 
the city laborer “back to the soil,” unmind- 
ful of the fact that comparatively few of 
them came from the soil. The tendency of 
the population is toward the city. According 
to the last census, the population of the 
United States as a whole increased 21 per 
cent; but the increase in the cities of 25,- 
000 and over was 55 per cent, whereas the 
increase in the rural districts was only 
about 10 per cent in ten years. Today 
about one-half the population of this coun- 


try lives in the city. This tendency will 
never diminish. 
Malthus. 
Malthus, the great economist of former 


days, said that the time would come when 
we could not supply the people with the 
necessary food because, he asserted, while 
the population was growing in geometrical 
proportions food supply could be produced 


only in arithmetical ratios. That is, while 
the population increased in ratios of 1, 2, 
4, 16, ete. food could be produced only 
in ratios of 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Therefore he 
prophesied starvation for most of the hu- 
man race and he welcomed wars and pes- 
tilence as visitations of Divine Provi- 
dence, But his theory hasn’t worked out. 
For in former days it required two-thirds 


of the population to raise the farm products 
necessary to supply the country with food, 
but today, on account of the use of agri- 
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cultural machinery, it requires only. one- 
third. As a matter of fact, if present avail- 
able methods were fully utilized, one man 
could produce enough food to feed forty. 
But while the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery multiplies the efficiency of those 
who remain on the farm, there has been as 
yet no machine invented which will in- 
crease the eating capacity of the rest of 
the world. Another important element in 
the case is the fact that for large numbers 
of men there is work on the farm only 
during the harvest season, but the farm- 
hand, like the rest of mankind, must work 
the year round. At any rate, he must live 
a fairly normal life. He can not hibernate 
during the winter when work on the farm 
is slack. Often he has a family to support 
and this method of making a living is not 
only uncertain, but often degrading. 


Not Easy to Go to the Country. 


But, it may be said, granted that the 
effort to colonize be futile in view of the 


factors which are driving men to the city, 
what is there to prevent the people of the 
city from accepting temporary work on 
the farm during a period of business de- 
pression? Partly for the reason just given. 


But there are other considerations. There 
are two classes of men who would be con- 
cerned in such a proposition; first, the 


skilled artisan, who is out of a job for 
the time being; and, second, the unskilled 
laborer, who earns small wages even when 
he is employed. I can imagine the expert 
workingman coming back to the city at the 
end of the harvest season, and attempting 
to get another job at his trade. “Where did 
you work last?” the foreman will inquire. 
“Oh, I was out on a farm,” the mechanic 
will answer—if he has the courage to tell 
the truth. “On a farm? We're not hiring 
Rubes—we want skilled men.” And no 
amount of persuasion can make the average 
foreman believe that the fact that the man 
before him went to work on a farm rather 
than loaf in the city is really to his credit. 
A Very Real Barrier. 

To some this may seem a trivial barrier, 
but it is a very real one, for both foreman 
and workman in the city have a feeling of 
contempt for the “hayseed,” be he the orig- 
inal article or merely one who became such 
as a make-shift. And so the workingman 
tramps the street, with all the pride of the 
skilled American workingman—some of it 
foolish, but some of it most commendable— 
hoping that “tomorrow” will find him at 
work at his trade. The unskilled laborer 
hasn't this obstacle to contend with—at 
least, not to so great a degree. He could 
accept a job in the country without the 
sacrifice of very: much pride. But there 
are even more serious reasons as to why 
he can not go from the city to the coun- 
try to help the farmer during the harvest 
seasons. Anyone who knows the man of 
the poorer tenement districts is familiar 
with a pale, narrow-chested individual, who 








simply could not stand a day in the hot 
August sun, using a pitchfork or even driv- 
ing a team. It would be physically impos- 
sible for him to make good in a task which 
would be absolutely new and which would 
require more muscle than he ever possessed, 
With him, it would be a matter of endu- 
rance, aside from the social questions which 
are bound to influence him to a considerable 
degree. . 
The Immigrant. 

There is a possibility that the immi- 
grant may be induced to go to the farm, 
although the effort to persuade him to do 
so has not been very successful, largely 
for the reason that most of the foreigners 
who are coming to us lived in the city or 
town back in the fatherland. In several of 
the colonization schemes for immigrants the 
foreigners found that they were being ex- 
ploited by the promoters, with the result 
that the news was carried to the remotest 
villages of the country, creating a preju- 
dice against the farming industry. It 
will take a long time to overcome this 
feeling. 

It should not be considered so marvelous 
a thing that the city workman will not go 
to the farm when the country workman 
is fleeing to the city in such large num- 
bers. After all, the whole matter is prin- 
cipally a question of human nature. We 
may find fault with it, and persuade our- 
selves that the city’s poor and unemployed 
are fools, but whatever else they may be 
they are human, and somehow, they can’t 
very well help being that. To fly in the 
face of prejudice, pride and all the tradi- 
tions of city life, requires greater force 
of character than is usually attributed to 
poverty-haunted residents of the city’s 
tenements. If they could overcome all the 
obstacles which stand in the way of a mi- 
gration to the farm, they would be ca- 
pable of making a pretty good living in the 
city, under ordinary circumstances. 

What is the Remedy? 

What then is the remedy? Certainly not 
in the wholesale transfer of the city’s poor 
to farm colonies. Many will, undoubtedly, 
find their way to the country, and there 
discover life and joy in the open air. But 
the vast majority will remain in the city. 


And since they are to remain there, they 
must be trained to learn the true values. 
If their lives are unreal, they must 
be trained to learn the true values. 


If they are living under conditions which 
debase and degrade, morally and physically, 
these conditions must be removed, so that 
even life in a tenement be made wholesome. 
If they are in their present situation be- 
cause of inefficiency, they should be made 
more competent. In any case the fight 
will be won or lost in the city. We can 
not shift the responsibility. The problem 
is ours. It is ours, whether we accept it 
or not, for the weal or the woe of every 
man in the city helps to constitute the life 
and the thought of the world. 
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A Knight of the Fourth Estate 


“Superintendent Carmichael was seen at 
his hotel tonight, and said the verdict at 
the inquest should not be taken as final, 
as there was much evidence concerning the 
accident not procurable in time for the 
hearing before the coroner. He admitted, 
however, that it was possible the sema- 
phore at the canal crossing was not set 
against the Express in time to stop it. 
Good-by.” 

The man who had been dictating a rail- 
road accident investigation to the city room 
of the Morning Star hung up the receiver 
in the booth and walked over to the hotel 
counter. He was of medium size, approach- 
ing middle age, with the consequent iron, 
gray frosting the dark hair over the fore- 
head. His face was dark and thoughtful 
—the look of a man who knew life, and 
appreciated its sombre riddles. 

“Any notables tonight, Jim?” he asked 
the clerk. 

“Not since 8. Colonel Warsaw of the 
irrigation commission has reserved a room; 
he’ll be in on the Santa Fe in the morning. 
Here’s a letter Congressman Hatcher said 
to hand you. He left about an hcur ago, 
and said for you to wire him.” 

The reporter opened the letter while 
standing at the counter. The communica- 
tion from the Congressman was an offer of 
$1,500 a year to act as his private secre- 
tary. 

“The position will throw you in touch 
with men who are doing things,’ wrote Mr. 
Hatcher, “and you will meet people from 
every nation. It will be a fine opportu- 
nity for a man of your turn. I tried to 
get to see you today, but you were out 
of the office when I called. With all re- 
spect to the Fourth Estate, the lot of a 
reporter is little better than that of a 
slave. He has no time he can call his own, 
and virtually belongs body and soul to the 
paper. The game isn’t worth what it 
costs in blood and muscle, and the sacri- 
fice of your time. You're getting along in 
years—you will pardon this from an old 
friend, I know—and it behooves you to 
look out a little for No. 1. You can’t be 
& newspaper reporter all your life. Here 
in Washington you can have your wife 
with you, attend social events, have 
time to attend concerts and _ entertain- 
ments, and sleep at night like a white 
man. Now, don’t get it into your head 
I’m running your profession down, for 
I’m not. The making of newspapers is one 
of the greatest callings there is in the in- 
terest of humanity, but you’ve served your 
time at it, and can step aside and let some 
one else take your place with an easy 
conscience; you’ve done your duty. 

“Now, give this your cureful attention, 
Bob, and then decide to join me. You'll 
never regret it, and I know your good wife 
will shout ‘Amen.’ Wire me tomorrow. 

“Yours cordially, 
“Hatcher.” 


Hatcher was a time-tried friend and Bob 
Stewart knew he meant just what he said. 
He winced a little, however, at the “slave” 
comparison. The industrous newsgatherer 
had never thought of it that way. He was 
always so busy trying to turn something 
up for his paper that it had never occurred 
to him he was toiling for an uncommonly 
modest compensation. It was true, sadly 


true, that he wasn’t laying anything by; 
that rent, clothing and grocery bills took 
every cent he made as regularly as pay 
day came around, but he felt strong and 


By Edgar White 


active, and hoped somehow that in the fi- 
nal reckoning things would work out right. 
He despised a miser, and that he couldn’t 
save, hadn’t worried him much. 

But the clear-cut, business-like offer from 
the well-known and popular congressman 
aroused him with a jerk. Mr. Hatcher had 
discussed the situation without gloves, and 
had told the truth, the honest, blunt, un- 
comfortable truth. It was as easy to fig- 
ure as two times two that the job offered 
would put a good deal more money in 
his pocket than the job he had, and he 
wouldn’t have to work half so hard. 

Stewart loved his work. He had never 
thought of going into anything else. Once 
a newspaper man always a newspaper 
man; until the dreary day when sentence of 
banishment should be pronounced; then he 
would join the noble army of exiles; the 
men who had worked out their brains, 
leaving only the shell. He could name a 
score of them who yet hung about the 


_ Offices, wistfully looking at the men mov- 


ing briskly along the path that once was 
theirs. 

Here was & chance to sidestep their fate 
—to break away before night came. 

Accept? There could be no question. So 
eager was he that, though the hour was 
late, he walked over to the telephone to 
arouse his wife and tell her the good news. 
He could hear her glad laughter, laughter 
strewn with tears, the tears of joy. It 
was almost unbelievable that they should 
go to Washington, where she might have 
him all to herself. She had long been jeal- 
ous of the inexorable profession which had 
kept him from her so much. The news he 
gave brought delightful visions of their 
honeymoon over again—the first real honey- 
moon. The happy wife slept no more that 
night for thinking it over. 

The reporter wrote a message gratefully 
accepting the congressman’s offer, and 
handed it to “Jim” with the request that 
he give it to the hotel telegrapher as soon 
as she arrived in the morning. 

“By-the-way, Bob,” said the clerk, as he 
took the message, “there’s a lady with us 
tonight who was asking about you—Mrs. 
Austin of Chicago. You printed a story 
while she was here searching for her daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Austin says by that means the 
daughter was located.” 

“She was?” said Stewart with sudden in- 
terest. 

“That’s what Mrs. Austin says. The 
daughter is a beautiful girl of eighteen. 
She is with her mother, who had not seen 
her since she was a little gtrl, when she 
was kidnaped by parties hired by the girl’s 
uncle. Sort of a family falling out, I 
guess. If you see them in the morning 
you'll get a tail-ender for your story as 
good as the first part. Both declare they 
will never leave town until they see Bob 
Stewart.” 

The reporter walked over to a far cor- 
ner of the office and sat down. The case 
narrated by the clerk was one of the mul- 
titude that had fallen to him as a gatherer 
of the day’s news. He had attended to it 
as a matter of course, not as a philan- 
thropist, nor as a Good Samaritan, but 
simply because it came along with the daily 
grist and was a story worth the telling. 

Then there were the prusecutions of the 
school-book grafters, which he had virtual- 
ly caused after a certain representative of 
the book concern had tried to bribe him 
to keep the matter out of the paper. He 
recalled that a grand jury was summoned, 





and its efforts were nullified because the 
parties to be investigated had succeeded in 
buying up four of the jurymen. Then 
Stewart had gone to work, hunted up con- 
vincing evidence, and printed it in his 
paper. The prosecuting attorney was 
forced to bow to the public demand for 
further investigation. Another grand jury 
was called, the whole matter gone ver 
again, and indictments promptly returned 
against the manipulators. 

An incompetent superintendent had been 
appointed to manage the poor house, and 
frightful abuses had followed his super- 
vision, Stewart was admitted in the guise 
of a pauper, and his story of the outra- 
geous treatment of the helpless ones, sub- 
mitted upon incontrovertible proof, caused 
prompt investigation, and the summary dis- 
missal of the incompetent official. 

These were merely incidents in the daily 
campaign of the Fourth Estate, under 
whose banner the thoughtful-faced man 
was only a private one of the “rank and 
file.’ It mattered not who did these things. 
That they were done, and well done, was in 
accord with the code of the paper. Ac- 
complishment was everything; the instru- 
ment nothing. The man chosen for this 
sort of work was not likely to be of. the 
kind who would quarrel with his salary. 
Compensation had no place in the work- 
ing out of the assignment; result and that 
cnly was the goal. 

For the first time in his long career as 
a reporter it occurred to Stewart that he 
had not been treated fairly. If he was 
worth $1,500 a year to write letters and 
look up facts for a member of congress, 
the newspaper that had been paying him 
only $20 a week for all his time while 
not sleeping was certainly stretching the 
limits of economy. In a few years he 
would be an old man, and no one pays old 
men increased wages. The offer of Con- 
gressman Hatcher had come most oppor- 
tunely, right at the crisis of his life. 

His work for the night over, Stewart 
hastened back to the office to turn in his 
resignation. He did not want to go home 
to his wife until he had cut all the bridges 
behind him; arrange matters so there would 
be no recanting. As he neared the large 
building where the “Morning Star’s” light 
glowed brilliantly on the topmost floor, a 
man lurched out of a saloon and would have 
fallen into the gutter had not Stewart 
caught him. A large man wearing a white 
apron disappeared behind the swinging 
doors. 

“Tommie!” cried Stewart as he looked 
into the white face of the young man he 
was steadying on the sidewalk. 

“Bob!” 

There was a sob in the boy’s voice, and 
an expression of deep shame crept over his 
face. The older man took him by the arm. 

“Come, Tom,” he _ said, “we'll go home 
now.” 

“But I got a story to turn in,” protested 
the boy; “I must go up to the office,” and 
he fumbled in his pockets until he found 
a crumbled mass of note-sheets. Stewart 
gently took them from his hand, and went 
with them to a lighted window. Glancing 
through the miserably scrawled pages, he 
realized the importance of the matter, and 
thrust them in his inside pockets. 

“T’ll take care of these, Tom,” said the 
reporter; “come with me.” 

Stewart led the cub over to the entrance 
of the newspaper building, stepped to the 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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CHAPTER XV (Continued.) 
said Paul, “I must confess my eyes 
were on the priests, not the spectators.” 
“Talavenka was crying all through the 
ceremony. Her father can not understand 
her new life. The girl stands alone in the 
midst of this superstition. What will 
The estrangement in the fam- 


oh 


be- 


come of her? 


ily is one of the most painful things I 
ever knew. Her mother Schewingoiashchi 
is the only one who seems kind to her. At 
times I think Schewingoiashchi is not far 
from the Kingdom herself. She does not 
object to Talavenka’s baptism. We have 
talked of that. It will be a part of our 
service tonight. I must go and get ready. 


Paul and Esther and the rest of the party 
to Talavenka’s 
meal. Masters, who was of the old school 
of preachers, they learned afterwards had 
spent the hour before the out on 
the edge of the rock a little past the mis- 
sion chapel, praying in the darkness for the 
people of Oraibi. 


went house for the evening 


service 


Helen was very eager to go to see Talavenka 
baptized. During the afternoon had 
noticed the girl’s grief and had been deeply 
touched by it. They were of the same age, 
had learned from Mrs. Masters. The 
few words she spoke in English during the 
midday meal had revealed a quiet dignity 


she 


she 


and a genuine Christian faith. Already 
Helen’s romantic temperament was con- 
structing a plan to have Talavenka leave 
Oraibi and finish her education in Milton 


academy. 
“We can carry you over to the chapel all 


right,” her father said. “Where are those 
young men? I haven’t seen Van Shaw or 
his friends all the afternoon.” 

“They were there, I saw them,” said 
Walter. 

“IT saw them on the other side of the 


plaza,” said Bauer who had not lost sight 
of Van Shaw during the afternoon and had 
wondered more than once why he was avoid- 
ing Helen. He had had talk with Mrs. 
Douglas and had been tormented al] through 
that ancient prayer for rain with questions 


his 


as to his wisdom in telling some things to 
Helen’s mother. But he was not given to 
doubt concerning his motives and in this 
particular instance had no hesitation 
over his own absolutely clean and disinter- 
ested motive. He wanted Helen to 
the horror of a union with a degenerate 
mind and heart knew 
in Van Shaw’s and his 


he 
escape 


they existed 
feel- 
for her did not occupy a prominent place 
Of that much 
and it helped him somewhat to get through 
one of the most trying experiences of his 
life. 


as he 


character own 


in his motive. he was sure 


Bauer went on to say to Mr. Douglas 
that he had seen Van Shaw and his two 
friends go down the trail to their wagons 
and had not seen them come back up the 
rock. So Paul and Walter, Clifford and 
Felix'took Helen over to the mission chapel 


towards which various groups could be seen 
the unlighted of 
Oraibi’s crooked and narrow windings. 

The chapel had been built by a 
missionary society ambitious to 


moving through spaces 
small 


signalize 


its existence by doing something desperately 
hard in a 


corner of the world where no 





missionary work had ever been done. The 
missionary in charge had labored several 
years with that marvelous patience 


and persistence which nothing but the his- 
tory of missions in this old world has ever 


recorded. And as a result of his work 
Talavenka had come into the light. She 


had spent two winters at the mission in 
Tolchaco and Masters had shaped and en- 


larged the faith that first had begun to 
glow on the grey rock of Oraibi. And 


the missionary had been planning to have 
Masters hold this special service and baptize 
Talavenka from the time he heard of his 
coming up to the snake dance. 

Masters found a place on one end of the 
little platform for Helen’s cot where she 
lay propped up in comfortable fashion. The 
room was very small and it filled up rapidly. 
When it would hold no more it is doubt- 
ful if any man with a message ever faced 
a more mixed or astonishing audience. 


There were native Hopis, old men and 
women who did not understand a word of 
English. Navajo visitors, men who never 


appeared at Oraibi except once in two years. 
Paul recognized one man whom Masters 
had pointed out one day at Tolchaco as a 
notorious gambler and horse trader, known 
all over the painted desert as “Iadaka” the 
gambler; there were traders from the dif- 
ferent government posts; a few teachers 
from the government schools; a bunch of 
cowboys ‘from Flagstaff; half a dozen 
Apaches who had come up to Oraibi from 
an encampment near the Bottomless Pits; 
a dozen tourists from a half dozen different 
cities in the east attracted from tourist 
curiosity; three interpreters, one of whom 
happened to be in government employ and 
had been caught at Oraibi and detained 
there by an accident to his team on the 
way to Shungapavi. Masters knew him and 
asked him to come in and help at the ser- 
vice. 

Besides this and 
audience inside the room, Helen soon became 
many more spectators 
outside the building crowded 
windows. The night was 
warm and still. The chapel had three win- 
on each side, and two at the rear 
behind the platform, and at each opening 
dark faces of various nationalities grouped 
and peered in with stoical or 
interest. After the service had begun Helen 
suddenly became aware of the presence of 
and his two friends. They had 
evidently finished their supper and camp 
work and come back up the rock to be present 
at the chapel service but had been too late 


miscellaneous poly got 
aware of nearly 
and listeners 
about the 


as 
open 


dows 


wondering 


Van Shaw 


to get inside. Helen felt Van Shaw’s gaze 
directed constantly at herself. He had se- 
cured a position close up to the second 
window from the platform. Helen again 
had that curious blending of anger and 
exultation, of shame and gratified vanity 
as if there were forces at work in her at 
war with one another tempting and an- 
tagonistic, attractive and repellant. But 


after one look had been exchanged between 
her and Van Shaw she changed her position 
on the cot so that she was partly hidden 
from him by a lamp which stood on one 
corner of the little parlour organ of the 
platform. 





Do you know of any greater heroes than 
the heroes of the cross? These are the 
undaunted, unterrified, passion-filled souls of 
the earth. Masters personified the very 
spirit of aggressive, human, loving Chris- 
tianity. That strange room full of human- 
ity would have appalled anyone but a real 
soul-hungry man. What could anyone do 
with it? Century old vices and superstitions, 
brutal contempt for anything but coarse 
pleasures, stolid indifference to God, measure- 
less egotism and age-long selfishness looked 
at him from the faces in the room and at 
the windows, from “Iadaka” and the wrin- 
kled Hopis, from the sentimental tourist 
girl and Van Shaw and his two friends, 
from the dull visaged Apaches and the 
smirking traders, one of whom, to Master’s 
own knowledge, had for years been cheat- 
ing the rug weavers all the way from Black 
Bear Canon to the Spanish Peaks. 

And yet for some reason or a number 
of reasons, these humans were all here in 
front of him and as he looked at them, 
Masters had sow hunger for them. He 
loved the multitude. And it never entered 
his simple thought that anything else was 
possible, but that in the long run they 
would all have to go down before the con- 
quering Carpenter’s Son. Yes, even old “Ia- 
daka.” He would some day see the light 
and he would walk and run all the way 
from Crested Buttes to the Bottomless Pit 
and throw his da’aka in there and kneel 
at Jesus’ feet and call him Lord. Have 
not the peoples of the earth been doing that 
all through the ages? Is not the miracle 
of regeneration greatest of all miracles since 
Jesus lived? Is anything too hard for God? 

So Masters’ simple unswerving faith spoke 
that night. He told in the simplest possible 
way the story of the cross. The old, old 
story that is changing the history of the 
world every day. The old story that is 
not afraid of modern philosophy, nor an- 
tique prejudice nor even the scoffing and 
sneering of Athens and the jeers of Vanity 
Fair and the complacent self-satisfaction of 
the modern Pharisee. 

Then he told Talavenka’s story as he 
knew she would be willing to have it told. 
The Hopi girl had sat on the front seat 
close to the platform. She was dressed in 
white and Helen wondered with herself more 
than once if Talavenka was like other 
girls and really knew or understood hov. 
marvelous was her black hair and her 
perfect colored skin. And then almost as 
if someone had asked her, Helen asked her- 
self if Talavenka had ever known a lover 
and if the great romance of life could come 
to her now that she had cut herself off 
from her people, and the swift runner in 
the corn dance might no longer look for 
her to come out in the grey morning and 
with the other maidens snatch from his 
arms the cool dew washed corn leaves and 
from his glowing eye the message which is 
the same between youths and maidens the 
world over. 

But Talavenka was conscious herself of 
no other thought here to-night in the mission 
chapel at Oraibi. Masters spoke to her of 
her faith and asked her a few questions. 
The girl’s face shone with intelligent af- 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 








WOMEN IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


A recent dispatch says that the Democratic 
National Committee, Fifth avenue building, 
New York City has been digesting the figures 
of the census bureau over the estimated 
number of voters in November. The figures 
are based on information secured in the past 
three weeks from every state in the Union. 

The total vote is estimated at about 24,- 
335,000, as against 14,888,442 cast for the 
presidential election in 1908. In six western 
states 1,347,00 women will vote for President. 

This nearly one million and a half of en 
franchized women seems to be the most per- 
suasive argument that has yet been pre- 
sented to the political powers that be in 
favor of women suffrage. 

Four years ago, in the campaign of 1908, 
no big political party, or big politician con- 
cerned themselves about what women 
thought or did—they regarded woman suf- 
frage as an amusing joke, a sentimental 
theory, or a plain nuisance. Women received 
no recognition in political conventions from 
political parties or from politicians. Since 
the last presidential election, the great states 
of California and Washington have given 
their women full suffrage, and they will cast 
their first presidential vote this fall. 

You mark the consideration, the difference 
with which all the three great political 
parties are treating women. In the National 
Convention of the Progresive Party many 
women were seated as delegates. A plank 
for woman suffrage was put in this plat- 
form. A woman, Jane Addams, seconded the 
nomination of Theodore Roosevelt for Pres- 
ident—and her speech was easily the most 
notable one of the convention. She has been 
made a member of the Progressive National 
Committee. Mr. Rosevelt evidently con- 
siders Miss Addams, and those she repre- 
sents, as one of his greatest assets, and uses 
her name so often in his public addresses 
that the venerable President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, has characterized it in a newspaper in- 
terview, as a breach of good taste. 

The Republican party has its Woman's 
Advisory Committee. The Democratic party 
has its Woman’s National Wilson and 
Marshall League, with Mrs. Borden Harriman 
as president. In view of this sudden con- 
version, the editor of the New York Evening 
Journal gives this sensible advice: 

“Women, politicians realize your impor- 
tance because you yourself have begun to 
realize your power. Work and fight for fe- 
male suffrage everywhere. Don’t allow the 
men exclusively to decide what shall be done 
With the sons and daughters that you bring 
into the world. Don’t permit the men to 
decide on peace and war while you create 
every soldier that lies dead when the war 
is over. Don’t allow the men exclusively to 
settle the question of taxation by govern- 
ment and by trusts when the taxes come 
out of your pockets, out of the money you 
need for your children. Don’t be classed any 
longer with the idiots and the Indians, un- 
fit to vote. Let the attitude of the three 
presidential canidates, suddenly, violently in- 
terested in you, teach you a lesson. The 
way for women to be considered and to get 
their rights and their share in government 
is through the ballot-box and government 
control. Now that women begin to vote 
women are considered. When 100 per cent of 
the women are permited to vote all women 
and children will be at least 100 per cent 





better off. The suffrage movement has accom- 
plished wonders alread; it will do infinitely 
more. Every intelligent women must be in 
favor of votes for women. The woman who 
opposes suffrage ma be very virtuos and well 
meaning, but she is as ignorant and as child- 
ish as those negro slaves who fought against 
their own freedom in the da’s of the Civil 
War.” 


A Home Fairy 


Elsie and her mother sat for a few min- 
utes after breakfast on the porch. The cool- 
ness of the breeze sweeping through it was 
pleasant, for outside the sun already poured 
down fiercely, and there was every promise 
of a hot day. 

“If only I could have my wish,” said Elsie. 
“O I know what I would wish.” 

“What would you wish?” 

“First, ’d wish that a little fairy would 
appear—yes, I’d have her poising right on 
the top of that lilac bush; she would be such 
a feather-weight, you know, that it wouldn’t 
bend even the smallest twig. And she’d say, 
‘What can I do for you this morning?’ And 
I'd say, ‘Please hold out that nice little 
wand of yours, and set the sitting room and 
the library to rights in a minute. Dust all 
the corners, and shake the little rugs, and 
sweep the porch.’ When that was done, I’d 
say, ‘Please go to my room and tidy it up, 
and when you’ve done leave a beautiful new 
dress for me to wear to the lawn party this 
afternoon.’ Then I’d go out and lie all the 
morning in the hammock. I'd have the fairy 
fix the flowers on the dinner table so that I 
wouldn’t have to move. I’d read that good 
story I haven’t had time for, or if Janet 
came over, we'd just lounge about and talk. 
After dinner I’d dress and go to the lawn 
party. I’d have the fairy have a carriage 
ready to take me; and in the evening I'd 
have her by me and read to grandmother, 
while the real I could run over to Janet’s 
and have a good time there. Now”—Elsie 
laughed at the pleasant picture she haé 
drawn, “wouldn’t that be a nice day? What 
would you wish for, mother?” 

“Well,” mother was ready to enter into the 
little girl’s humor, “I usually have too much 
to think of to spend much time in wishing 
but, one thing I am sure, I should want my 
fairy to have two wands instead of one.” 

“QO mother, you expect a good deal. One 
could do all I ask for; but go on.” 

“T shouldn’t want even to tell her what | 
would like to have done, for my fairy would 
know without any telling. She would skip 
about with such willing hands and such a 
happy face and such a cheery song as would 
put cheer into the heart of everyone in the 
house. She would put your room in order, 
too—not slighting anything, but making it 
just the sweet, tidy room that every dear 
little maid ought to have. All the time she 
would still be on the lookout, with a pair 
of the dearest, brightest eyes in the world, 
for things she might see to be done without 
waiting to be told.” 

“You want your fairy to do just what I 
want mine to do,” commented Elsie. 

“The dining-room would smile a welcome 
to everyone who came into it, so much pains 
would she take with the flowers—not hastily 
cramming them into vases. After dinner I 
should feel like saying, ‘My dear little fairy, 


you have been such a willing comfort to 
everybody all the morning that I think it 
only fair that you should have a little recrea- 
tion.” So my fairy would go to the lawn 
party.” 

“O mother, how you are talking! I thought 
you meant it all seriously.” 

“T never meant anything more seriously in 
my life,” said mother; then going on as if 
she had not been interrupted: “My fairy 
would carry all her sweet, loving kindness 
with her, with the result that all who came 
in her way would feel it good to be near 
her. She would not remain with just the 
girls she liked best to be with, but would 
encourage the shy ones, and have pleasant 
words for those who might feel strange or 
neglected. When she came home, it would 
still be with a loving spirit, prompting her 
to let those who loved her there have a share 
in her good times by her account of them. 
She would gently wait on grandmother, fin- 
ishing up her day with the reading, with 
which no one can please grandmother so 
well.” 

Elsie shook her head a little, then smiled 
a little, then sat for a while in deep thought, 
saying at length as she arose: “Well, mother, 
I don’t think there is much chance of my 
fairy coming to wait on such a lazy thing 
as I made out myself to be. But I do 
think that your fairy might be expected to 
be somewhere about. She ought not to be 
an impossible fairy. Perhaps if I were to 
try, and I think I will, I might be able to 
be and to do all that you would wish and 
expect of your little fairy.” 

Mother kissed the two little “wands” as 
they went about their sweet home magic.— 
Journal and Home Messenger. 


The Virtues of Tact 


Tact is an indescribable art of saying or 
doing the right thing in the right place and 
in the right way, and it is an instinct rather 
than a cultivated grace. Tact seems heaven- 
born. A veritable woman of tact is the 
best type of a Christian. She is unselfish 
end courteous under all circumstances. Tact 
is a most useful ally of truth. It prevents 
the infliction of a wound. 

How often we think of the story of the 
fairy. A fairy appeared to a young mother 
of three lovely little children—two girls and 
cne boy. The fairy agreed to bestow with 
her fairy wand a gift upon each child upon 
one condition—that the mother should choose 
the gifts for the elder children but she should 
be allowed to choose for the babe’ at the 
mother’s breast. The mother consented. For 
her son she chose genius—for the elder 
daughter, beauty. “Now,” said the fairy, 
“for the dear little babe I choose tact.” 
“Ah!” says the young mother, with a cloud- 
ed brow, “give her something better, I pray 
you.” “Wait and see,” said the fairy; “I 
consider hers the best choice.” As years 
went by the mother found that little Grace 
had the priceless attraction—beauty and 
genius paled in contrast with the virtues 
of tact—which is a treasure that never loses 
lustre, and adds so much to the sweetness 
and happiness of life. 

Some Southern Philosophy 

We dance all night, ’twel de big day comes, 
an’ nine times in ten w’en we pay de fiddler 
we ain’t got money ‘nuff ter buy a_break- 
fas’. 

Don’t shout halleluia too loud w’en you 
think you has got dar, kaze dat’s de very 
time Satan locates you an’ lights on you.—At- 
lanta Constitution. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
S. B. Braden, Eldon, Ohio, to study at 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
George B. Stewart, Muncie, Ind. 
1. Walter Reynolds, First, Macon, Ga. 


Ben N. Mitchell, Compton Heights, St. 
Louis. 

Cc. M. Lewellen, Gallatin, Mo. 

4. L. Ward, Pueblo, Colo. 

1. H. Le Grand, Spray, N. C. 

James A. Challener, Chicasha, Okla. 


CALLS. 
B. H. Sealock, Edinburg, IL., 
I Accepts and begins work Oct. 1. 


to Illiopolis, 


Milo Atkinson, Centennial, Bloomington, 
lll., for a third year. Accepts. 

Professor W. B. Taylor, Bethany College, 
W. Va. to First, New Castle, Pa., to suc- 
ceed P. Y. Pendleton. Accepts. 

Fr. E. Smith, Second, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
to First, Muncie, Ind. Accepts. 

J. D. Garrison, Somerset, Pa., to Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo. Accepts. 

Roy L. Brown, Belle Fountain, Ohio, to 
Fourth, Danville, II. Accepts and begins 
work at once 

C. L. Garrison, Central, Covington, Ky., to 
Erlonger, Ky. 

Chas. D. Hougham, evangelist fifth dis- 
trict, Illinois, to Chapin, II Accepts and 


work 


begins 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Cedar, Kan.; W. R. Burbridge, pastor; 
Charles S. Early, evangelist. Beginning. 

Mt. Zion Church, Mo.; Granville Snell, 
evangelist; 23. 

Billings, Mont., South Side; Frank B. 
Jaynes, evangelist; 14. 

Fullerton, Calif., Bruce Brown, pastor: 
I. T. Stivers, evangelist, to folow a union 


meeting now in progress with a meeting in 
Church. 
Coleman, Tex., J. W. 


W. Marshall, evangelist; 22; continuing. 


Christian 
Cates, pastor; John 


4. R. Moore began his new 


First Church, Savanna, Ga., Sept. 1. 

Cc. W. Clark 
a tour of Colorado churches in 
of the Sunday-school work. 


pastorate at 


Bower are making 
the 


Dean and 


interest 


The annual convention of Western Penn- 
svivania Missionary Society will be held at 
Allegheny, First Church, Sept. 24-26. 

W estport, Ind., Church dedicated a new 
edifice last Sunday. J. V. Coombs of Dan- 
ville, Ind., assisted the pastor, M. R. Scott. 

S. G. Fisher says “a fine people and a 
great field” after the first two Sundays of 
his new pastorate at Portland Avenue 


church, Minneapolis. 


Claire Waite’s pulpit at Central Church, 
Cincinnati, was supplied during his vacation 
by I. N. MeCash, A. McLean, E. W. Thorn- 


ton and Prof. Arthur Holmes. 


Chancellor William Oeschger spoke at the 


laying of the corner-stone of a new edifice 
for First Church, Kearney, Neb., recently. 
The house is to cost $25,000. E. M. John- 


son 18 


pastor. 


Secretary McCash wires from Philadelphia 


that he has just received an annuity gift 
of $8,500 for American missions, and that 
this is the second gift on the annuity plan 
from the same person 


The decennial convention of Filipino Dis 
ciples will meet in Manila Oct. 11 to 13, 
to celebrate the first ten years of history 


iu the Philippines. Preparations are being 


made for a large attendance. 

E. A. Hibler of Pittsburg, preaching in 
Warren, O., Sept. 8, spoke an inhibitive ad- 
with what he called 
methods of “Endeavor 
said, “adult broth- 
erhood booms and all other booms are dan- 
I am for growth but not dangerous 


monition respect to 


“boom work.” 


booms,” he class booms, 
gerous. 
booms.” 
Braden 
Edon, 
the 
him. 


withdrawal of S. B. 
the 
church 


the 
pastorate of 
©.. the Methodist 
Disciples in a_ farewell 
In the final report of this pastorate, after 


Upon 
the church at 


with 


trom 
joined 


reception to 


three years of service, it is stated that 
some sixty persons had been added to the 
church and “a bitter sectarian feeling over- 


come,” 


During the absence of James M. Philputt, 


pastor of Central Church, New York, hia 
pulpit was supplied for July and August 
by W. E. Holloway, pastor of First Church, 
Seranton, Pa. While in New York Mr. Hol- 
loway took some special study in the sum- 
mer school of Columbia University. His 


work with the church was entirely satisfac- 


tory. 

The Phillips Bible Institute of Canton, 
O., was opened for its first year’s work 
Tuesday, Sept. 10. Over 200 students are 
enrolled in all departments. Many of the 
students in the night classes are members 
of other churches. Dean Pierce, Pastor P. 
Hf. Welshimer and Mr. Perey M. Kendall, 


musical director, made addresses. The 


Institute has purchased a lot adjoining the 
purpose to erect 


and announces .its 


a building thereon. 


ehurch 


New College Opened. 

The Spokane, (Wash.), Bible College was 
opened with ceremonies of which B. E. Utz 
leader, the first week in September. 
Davis, pastor Central Church, J. W. 
spoke. 


was 

J. E. 
Allen 
Russell 


and others also Professor 
Morrison of the department of sa- 
special music for the 
the 


school to 


cred music arranged 
event. It seems to be intention of 
the founders of this make it a 
department of a “Spokane University” ul- 
timately to be organized. It is reported 
that a fifty thousand dollar gift has already 
been pledged. 


Canton, Ohio, Activities. 

Miss Hazel Stanley of Ind., 
has been called to the position of pastoral 
helper in First Church, Canton, O. She 
succeeds Miss Catherine E, Staub, who, after 


Greenfield, 


ten service, resigned on account 
of the mother. Miss Stanley 


was formerly a teacher in the mission school 


years of 
illness of her 
at Hazelgreen, Ky. She began her services 
with the Canton Sept. 1. P. H. 
Welshimer, pastor at Canton, was Sunday- 
school and Bible lecturer at the Chautauqua 
at Ames, Ia., Aug. 18 to 23. 


church 


An Extraordinary Golden Wedding. 

Central Church, New York City, has sent 
out invitations to a reception for Sept. 17, 
1912, given in honor of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Christie, whose entire married life has been 
spent together in the life of Central Church. 
Mr. bearer in 


Central Church since The lives of this 


been an office 
1854. 


been so 


Christie has 


honored pair have interwoven in 
the fabrie of the church of Disciples in New 
York that it is hard to think of Robert 
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Christie without thinking of the church and 
no one can think of the church without 
thinking of Robert Christie. The brother- 
hood the country over rejoices in these fifty 
golden years of domestic felicity and Chris- 
tian service and extends its congratulations. 


Disciples at Winona Bible Conference. 


The Disciples were represented in the 


Winona Bible conference held at Winona, 
Ind., Aug. 23 to Sept. 1, by I. J. Spencer 
of Lexington, Ky., upon the general pro- 


gram; W. C. Pearce, representing the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association; Dr. 
Yukati Minakuchi, representing the Men and 


Religion Forward Movement; and Herbert 
Yeuell, in the Interdenominational Confer- 


ence of Evangelists. In response to the re- 
quest of the management that each denomi- 
nation represented lenominational 
conference chairman, G. I. Hoover of Tip- 
ton, Ind., was elected for the Disciples of 
Christ for the ensuing year. Among other 
ministers present Idleman of Des 
Moines, Burnham and Golden of Springfield, 
Il., Hall, Winders, Trusty. Huston 
and Murray of Indianapolis, Casselberry of 
Abberley of Cincinnati, Percy 
Canton, Toledo, and 
Youngstown, O., Cauble of Mar- 
tinsville, Rose of Warsaw, Buckley of Ft. 
Wayne, Yocum of Rushville, Jones of An- 
Jarrett of and Burkhardt 
Ind. 


elect a 


were 
Jabez 
Tennessee, 


Kendall of 
Bryan of 


Speer of 


derson, Goshen, 


ct Frankfort, 


Disciples and Congregationalists Veto Union. 

The church union proposition for the tem- 
porary merging of the Congregational and 
Disciple churches of Iowa City, Ia., explained 
columns, Was 
by an overwhelming majority 
Sept. 1. The 
For or against 


some weeks since in these 
voted down 
of both 
were on two different points: 
union, and willingness to support the union 


it it were ordered by a vote of the majority. 


congregations votes 


On the point of actual union, the voting 
was overwhelmingly against that proposi- 


tion, in each church. The figures were much 
alike in proportion and the two 
churches. Following is the vote: Congrega- 
tionalists—48 for union and 114 against. 
Disciples—87 for union and 117 against. A 
number of voters in either church expressed 


size in 


a willingness to support the cause, if it 
were decided to unite, but many deciined 
to be bound to support an amalgamated 


church. The heavy vote in each church is 
a noteworthy evidence of the deep interest 
taken in the proposal, and the largest vote 
cast on any question in years proves that 


the churches were truly aroused. Nearly 
230 voted in the Christian church and the 
Congregationalists were not far behind. The 
churches will continue in their separate 
ways as heretofore. 
Six Years in Orange. 

The resignation of L. N. D. Wells from 
the pastorate of East Orange, N. J.. as an- 


nounced in these columns recently, to ac- 
cept a call to Akron, O., Church, gives oe- 
record the notable record of his 
six years at East Orange. At the 
ning of his ministry there the church in 
East Orange had a membership of 138, and 
the meetings were held in a small chapel. 
Shortly after his coming the little building 
moved two blocks and is now 


rented by the church for business purposes. 


casion to 
begin- 


was away 
A new building was erected on the original 
site, and is valued at $50,000. It 
cated in 1908. The membership has in- 
creased to over 500. During Mr. Wells’ 
administration over 520 additions have been 
made to the membership. The Sunday- 
school is one of the largest in the Oranges, 
with a total membership of 650. Mr. Wells 
was graduated from the College of the Dis- 


was dedi- 
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ciples in St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, in 
1900. In 1902 he took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at Bethany College, and the year 
following the degree of Master of Arts. In 
1910 he was graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. First Church, 
Akron, O., exceeded all the other churches 
in missionary offerings last year, giving 
$3,800 for the year. The membership of 


the church is about 1,800. 


Church Extension News 


The reports from our annual offering con- 
tinue to show a widespread interest in reach- 
ing the million dollar fund for church ex- 
tension. The great majority of the churches 
that have reported thus far have either 
raised or exceeded their apportionments. It 
should be remembered that about 1,500 
churches upon whom the board felt they 


could count positively for offerings were ap- 


portioned enough to complete the million. 


The board believes that this apportionment 
was not unreasonable, and we pray that all 
the churches will raise their amounts and 
that many churches that never gave will 
respond with an offering. 

First Church. St. Paul., Minn., will send 
over $50. Central Church, St. Paul, will 
send $30. . At the Footville convention in 
Wisconsin every church that had a repre- 
sentative agreed to reach the million dollar 
mark, 

In reaching the million dollars, we ought 
to have a large number of contributions 
from individuals all over the United States 
and Canada. Money could be sent on the 
annuity plan and our board will pay 6 
per cent on all annuity gifts, if the donors 
are fifty years old or more than fifty. An- 
nuity money is loaned at 6 per cent to help 
build churches and your money is therefore 
housing homeless brethren while it is earn- 
ing you an income of 6 per cent. Remem- 
ber to remit to: 

G. W. Muckley, corresponding secretary, 
603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
and be sure to send your offerings before the 
30th of September. The offerings should 
reach Kansas City by the 30th. 


The Final Appeal 


This is the final appeal of the Foreign 
Society for the current missionary year. 
The books close the 30th day of this month. 
Let this be carefully noted. 

The returns for the first twelve days of 
September are most gratifying. The churches 
gave $6,470, a gain of $3,975; the Sunday- 
schools gave $3,083, a gain of $2,222; per- 
sonal offerings amounted to $6,695, a gain 
of $4,102. The total gifts for the twelve 
days amounted to $27,087, a gain of $17,- 
453. This is a fine gain for twelve days, 
and we are very thankful. There was also 
a gain in the number of contributing 
churches and Sunday-schools. 

Testing Days. 

The next eighteen days are the testing 
period. During the corresponding eighteen 
days last year the receipts amounted to 
$100,141. Some churches and Sunday-schools 
put off sending until the last hour. This 
is not the best way. 

A Great Week. 

In 1911 during the last week of Septem- 
ber the receipts amounted to $79,493, or 
more than $10,000 per day. And on the 
30th day of September, in one day, the re- 
ceipts ran up to $21,164. That week was 
the greatest the Foreign Society ever ex- 
perienced., 

Expecting More. 

But we are expecting more this year. 
The teaching of the scriptures and the very 
logic of our plea must make our people 


THE 





essentially a missionary people. Without 
the missionary passion of the apostles and 





of the fathers of this restoration movement 
this great plea will perish from the earth. 
Please Act at Once. 

Will you not send your offering at once? 
We hope every church and Sunday-school 
and Endeavor society and personal friend 
of the work will respond. There is wide- 
spread interest in the final outcome. The 
missionaries are watching our movements. 
Our Lord stands over against the treasury. 
Let us do our best. This is our final ex- 
hortation for this missionary year. 

F. M. Ratns, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Really, $6,400 for $2,400! 


Here is the most extraordinary situation 
that ever confronted one of our national «#b- 
cieties. The Board of Ministerial Relief 
needs $4500 September receipts to meet the 
ecnditions of a special additional gift of 
$4000. 

In 1911 the regular receipts, aside from be- 
quests, were $1800 and last year $2400. Con- 
tinuing the same growth the churches ought 
te send in $3000 this month. But to be safe 
we count on only the average of two years, 
of $2100. ‘and must secure in extra gifts 
from churches and individuals $2400. 

The first man to whom the matter was 
mentioned took only five minutes to decide 
upon an extra offering of $100. This hint 
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ought to be sufficient to move a_ score 
of others to follow his example and hundreds | 


(805) 13 


te send smaller amounts to make assurance 
doubly sure. 

Also. There is a premium of 20 per cent 
on every dollar we raise beyond $20,000 and 
up to $30,000, by the same generous proposi- 
tion that pledged the $4,000. Where else can 
the saint who is prayerfully considering 
$1,000 of fellowship with the Christian min- 
istry secure such a large immediate incre- 
ment? 

Please make exchange payable to the 
Board of Ministerial Relief and mail to 120 
Fast Market street, Indianapolis, Ind. Presi- 
dent Oreutt will send a receipt at once. 

W. R. WARREN, Secretary. 


CHURCH SCHOOL | 
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“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
lst—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
3rd—aA short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago, 
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posit is not an extra expense. 


ton, Mo. 


William Woods College 


is ready for the opening of school, September 18. Are you? 
Everything is spick and span from the swings on the cam- 
pus to the new silverware in the dining-room. Girls are 
coming from almost everywhere. We have a place for you 
if you hurry and deposit $10 to hold your room. This de- 


ton and attend this growing, remarkable college for young 
women. White President Joseph L. Garvin, Desk “Y,” Ful- 


Decide now to come to Ful- 





“A” standards. 





A Christian college over twenty-two years old with 3,400 matriculates, and class 


> 











Disciples 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 15-22 


Write me at once, 


First Christian Church 





EVANGELISTS 
WANTED 


In Kentucky, Indiana, 
Before and immediately after the 


International Convention 


terms per week with and without singer 


GEO. A. 


Secretary 


Tennessee and Ohio 


of Christ 


stating dates and 


JONES 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Normal Church building is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and the structure is 
said to be more than fulfilling expectations 
in its architectural design. The pastor, E. 
A. Gillilland, and the congregation are unit- 
edly hurrying its completion. 


Charles A. Stevens, pastor at Sterling re- 


ceives most generous and discriminating 
praise for his sermon on Labor Day at a 
union meeting of the churches. The local 


paper in its preface to a lengthy report of 
the sermon says, “The fact that Rev. Mr. 
Stevens has been employed in various trades, 
that of a tanner, a brick mason, a stone 
mason, wood chopper and other kinds of 
labor, and the fact that he was first a stone 
mason and afterwards a minister, resulted in 
a large audience hearing his remarkable ad- 
dress. It reminded some of the audience of 
the great address that Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, delivered in the Academy of Music here 
when Union Labor was in its zenith in this 
city a number of years ago.” 


After a truly notable ministry at Doug- 
las Park Church, Chicago, Vaughan Dabney 
has resigned to accept a fellowship in Har- 
vard University. Mr. Dabney has wrought 
success out of most unencouraging conditions 
at Douglas Park. The story of his efficient 
and fruitful leadership has been told more 
than once in these pages. He leaves the con- 
gregation strong and self-reliant though 
much depressed by his departure. It is like- 
ly that a new leader will be secured to be- 
gin work at once. Mr. Dabney is a gradu- 
ate of Bethany College. Last spring he re- 
ceived the B. D. degree from Chicago Theo- 
All who hope for a long 
will be re- 


logical Seminary. 
and fruitful ministry for him 
assured to know that he has withstood the 
temptation of youthful success and chosen 
to thoroughly equip himself for the highest 


service. 





Secretary’s Letter. 





The convention at Centralia has al- 
ready been well reported by our editors. It 


The spirit 


state 


was one of the very best in years. 
of kindness and brotherly love pervaded every 
There was not a jar. 

The officers elected were: President of the 
convention, W. W. Weedon, Mt. Carmel; Vice- 
President, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Bloomington ; 
Recording Secretaries, A. L. Huff, Centralia, 
and E. M. Smith, Decatur. W. H. 
Pittsfield, FE. A. Gilliland, 
W. W. Sniff, Paris, 
years on the Board of Directors. 


session. 


Cannon, 
Bloomington, and 


were re-elected for three 


J. Fred Jones, field secretary; W. D. De- 
weese, office secretary-treasurer; and Clar- 
ence L. DePew, Bible-achool superintendent, 


were re-employed for another year. 

Did your church send the dollar for con- 
Just ask the brethren for 
It is not 
dollar 


vention expenses? 
it and they will cheerfully -respond. 
very much but each dollar helps. A 
bill or personal check. 

E. W. Allen and the Central Church, 
will be a Living Link 
society this ytar in supporting the East Side 
Mission Church in their city. 
ble. 
did field, and Mr. Allen will preach for them 
on Sunday afternoons while they are paying 
off their church debt. He is acting the “Big 
Brother,” as he really is. 

The Sciota folks, J. F. Smith, minister. 
will dedicate their new house Sept. 29th, with 


De- 


eatur, new with our 


This is admira- 
The East Side Church occupies a splen- 
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G. L. Snively in charge. It is a modern 
brick building and the church is in fine condi- 


tion. Bro. Snively will follow with a meet- 
ing. 

H. J. Hostetler, of Newman, has taken the 
work in our new mission church at Monti- 
cello. 


The next matter of great importance is to 
make preparation for the proper observance 
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of Illinois Day. A few churches took the 
“double up” plan on the May offering, while 
a great many did not. Keep in mind Ne- 
vember 3, Illinois Day. 
Carlock Church, Miss Parke minister, have 

decided to build a new house. 

J. Frep JONES, 

W.. D. DEWEESE, 


Bloomington, Ill. Secretaries. 





ant question. 


clean and wholesome. 


in the country. 


cheerfully. 


Drake University. 





How About Attending College This Year? 


We want the name of every young man and every 
young woman who is considering this most import- 
We believe we can show them that 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Offers Great Advantages 


It is located in the best residence district in Des 
Moines—the best city in the West. 
Good 
the boy or girl who attends Drake University. 
Courses of Study: Liberal Arts (including Courses 
for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade and High School 
Teachers and Students in Domestic Science), Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Bible, Music, Painting and 
Drawing, Dramatic Art, Etc. Thoroughly prepared 
teachers in all departments. The best of equipment. 
The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields 


Write for catalogue and full particulars. 
question you may desire to ask will be answered 


HILL M. BELL, President, 


Surroundings 
influences surround 


Any 
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Self Heating 


Iron 


The “Standard” Makes and Contains Its Own Heat 


it is heating, heats while it 
Saves miles of walking. 
Cost Every Month 


Works while 
is working 
Saves its 


Economical, perfectly safe, convenient. 
The “Standard” is stove, fuel, heat 

all in one Fire is inside. Carry it 
about, go where you please. Don't stay 
in hot kitchen; iron any place, any 
room, on porch or under 

shade tree. Go right along, 

one thing after another. 


All kinds of clothes. 
IRONED BETTER IN 
HALF THE TIME. 

No waiting, no stopping 
to change irons Right 


heat. Easily regulated. No 
time wasted. Iron on ta- 
ble all the time, one hand 
on the iron, the other to 
turn and fold the clothes. 
The “Standard” is neat, 


durable and compact; all 
parts within radius of iron 
and handle. No tanks nor 
fittings standing out at 
sides or ends to hinder or 
be im the way. No wires 
or hose attached to both- 
er. Right size, right shape, 
right weight. Cheapest 
fuel, one to two cents does 
























day. 1 like it very much.” A. E. Co- 
vert, N. Y.: “Have lighted it several 
times already and find | can do ironing 


so much quicker and cleaner than in 
the old way. Think it is the best 
thing | have ever r 





had in my house.” 
Miss Roxie Sheets, 
of N. C.: “The 
two irons received 
and am delighted. 
Have turned 
off our regu- 
lar ironer and 
will do the 
ironing our- 

selves now. 

to the first lady 

Mrs. Watson C. 

“| am more than 


Sold 


iron 


the extra 
I showed it to.’ 
MeNall, N. Y.: 
pleased with 





ordinary family washing 


WHAT USERS SAY. 


Alex. Stalker of N. Y 
writes: “The Self Heating Iron received sometime 
ago and will say right here it is the most useful 


time and money-saving device that was ever made. 
My wife has just finished a large ironing in two 
hours that usually took her half a day with the 
old stove heating irons, and the house is cool. It 
is certainty just the only iron made. We want 
the agency.” W. P. Farnum: “After receiving your 
iron and giving it a thorough trial it will be a 
perfect success. My wife is enthusiastic over the 
work it does and the economy in its use.” Mrs. 
E. J. King, Ill: “Received iron yesterday in good 
shape. Well pleased with it. I want the agency.” 
I. N. Newby, Ill.: “Find it to be all you claim 
for it.” Mrs. Josephine Route, N. Y.: “Received 
the iron 0. K. and did my ironing with it yester- 





it and its work. It is not a bit 
clumsy. it is a delight to 
use it.” Mrs. Cora Wright, 
Ill.: “I received the iron Sat- 
urday and like it, fine.”” Mrs. 
C. M. Wistead, Ky.: “I re- 
ceived my iron about three 
weeks ago. like it better 
than anything | ever saw 
in the way of irons.” 

So they go—hundreds and 
thousands of delighted cus- 
tomers—the work of ironing 
cut in half—the expense of 
fuel almost eliminated—a 


The poor can afford it— 
Every iron tested 
ready for use 


God send to every home. 

the rich can buy nothing better. 
before shipping—fully guaranteed Vv 
when received. Price low—$4.50. Sent anywhere. 


AGENTS ouick, “easy,” sure. “An year 








business. Experience not necessary. Sells on 
merit—sells itself. They buy on sight. Every 
home a prospect. Every woman needs it. Price 
low—all can afford it. HOW THEY DO SELL! 


Even 2 or 3 a day gives $27 to $40 a week profit; 
6 sales a day is fair for an agent; some will sell 


a dozen in one day. Show 10 families—sell 8. 
Not sold in stores. Send no money. Write postal 
today for description, agents’ selling plan. How 


to get FREE SAMPLE. 
C. BROWN MFG. CO., 554 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The High Calling 


(Continued from page 10.) 

fection for her Redeemer and then the mia- 
sionary rose and held the baptismal bowl. 
Talavenka kneeled between him and Mas- 
ters, Elijah Clifford with the tear in his 
eye standing by Miss Gray as if naturally 
their common interest in Talavenka and 
knowledge of her history made their mutual 
nearness a natural thing. Masters touched 
Talavenka’s forehead with the water and said 
in a voice that trembled for the first time 
that night, “Talavenka, I baptize thee be- 
cause of thy faith in the Lord Jesus, inte the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

All through the service Masters had spoken 
through one or the other of the interpreters. 
In turn the Hopis, the Navajos, and the 
Ajaches had heard of Jesus and what he 
had said had been listened to in some in- 
stances with evident eagerness. But the 
baptism of Talavenka impressed all alike. 
Even the stolid imagination of the trader 
from Red Stone Tanks could understand 
a little of the significance of what was 
going on there that night when the first 
Hopi maiden was being baptised into a re- 
ligion which her ancestors for centuries had 
known nothing about. 

They sang “My Faith looks up to Thee,” 
and after a prayer by Miss Gray, which 
was so tender it made Helen cry, the meet- 
ing was over. 

The people went out slowly. Those who 
knew Talavenka came up to see her. Her 
mother had sat still as if graven there all 
through the evening. Suddenly she drew 
her shawl over her head and rose and went 
out. Talavenka trembled as she watched her. 
“My mother!” was all she said. It was a 
whole volume of longing for her redemption. 
Helen heard her and held out her hand to 
her as she stood there near the little plat- 
form. And the two girls, one born in Chris- 
tian civilization, nurtured in soft and com- 
fortable ways, and the other who first drew 
breath in a dark and filthy corner of a 
stone hut on this treeless rock, drew near 
together and the Christian faith of each 
swiftly bridged over all the centuries of 
difference in matters of language, customs 
and ceremonies. For is it not beautifully 
true that when Jesus enters a life it becomes 
a part of all life everywhere, and there is 
no longer any Greek or Jew, neither Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman or freeman, but 
all are one. 

At that instant Van Shaw and his friends 
came down the aisle of the little room. 
They had crowded in as soon as enough 
people had gone out. They came up now, 
greeting the other tourists, some of whom 
they had met for the first time that after- 
noon. 

Van Shaw, however, seemed especially 
anxious to reach the spot where Mrs. Doug- 
las was standing talking with one of the 
government teachers from Kean’s Canon. In 
passing one of the tourists who was in 
the middle of the aisle, Van Shaw came 
face to face with Bauer, and to Bauer’s 
tremendous ‘astonishment Van Shaw said 
at once in a threatening tone—which, how- 
ever, he guarded so as not to be heard by 
anyone else: 

“I understand you have been meddling in 
my affairs. I consider it a mighty sneak- 
ing thing for you to do and I want you to 
understand I won’t—” 

Bauer recovered his composure quickly as 
he interrupted Van Shaw. 

“We can’t very well discuss this matter 
in here.” 

“I want a word with Mrs. Douglas first,” 
said Van Shaw. 

But Bauer stepped in front of him and 
said: 
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“I think you had better have a word with 
me first.” 

Van Shaw looked at him uncertainly and 
then turned and walked out of the chapel. 
Bauer followed him immediately. 

The only light out on the rock was star- 
light. Darkness covered the blurred out- 
line of Oraibi’s houses, with only an oc- 
casional point of light here and there, or 
the sudden glow from some kiva as the 
opening reflected the fire at the bottom. 

Van Shaw walked slowly as if by ap- 
pointment out to the edge of the rock. 
When he stopped, Bauer was close by him. 
In the mist far below a red glow marked 
the camp by the Oraibi Wash. The night 
was very still and they were almost near 
enough to the chapel to distinguish the 
sound of voices within. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Knight of the Fourth Estate 


(Continued from page 9.) 
elevator and said “down.” The man in 
charge of the “lift” looked surprised, but 
obeyed. The two men alighted in the 
basement, where men were busily getting the 
big printing machines ready for the first 
edition. In one corner was a work-bench, 
with an electric light over it. Stewart 
took out some note-paper, and began writ- 
ing from the young reporter’s notes. Tom 
sat on a box nearby, his head in his 
hands. None of the busy workmen in the 
press-room paid any attention to them. 

Stewart wrote industriously for half an 
hour, and then scrutinized his work. 

“Tom!” 

“Yes, Bob.” 

“Run through this quick as you can and 
see if it’s all right.” 
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The still half-intoxicated 
and took the manuscript. 

“Fine, Bob!” he exclaimed. 
better’n I could have made it. 
take it up?” 

He staggered toward his friend, who said: 

“No; you'll wait on the main floor for 
me. I'll be right back.” 

“All right, Bob.” 

The elevator was stopped at the ground 
for the young man to get out, and 
continued on its journey to the top 
floor with Stewart. Passing through the 
large composing room, with its long line of 
clicking machines, Stewart entered the edi- 
torial room. There was an army of shirt- 
sleeved workers, busy at desk, typewriter 
and telegraph, gathering up the fag-ends 
of the day’s news. They paid no attention 
to him. He looked wistfully at the ani- 
mated scene, the earnest young faces, in- 
tent on their work, the hurrying messenger 
and proof boys—a fascinating panorama of 
which he had once been a part, and of 
which he was proud. But tonight it was 
different; these young men, fast growing 
old under the remorseless lash of the 
Fourth Estate, were as slaves, doomed to 
a life in shackles, the irons knitting closer 
day by day. The old reporter could hardly 
restrain an impulse to cry out a warning 
to tell them the utter folly of it all. 

Stewart made his way to the city edi- 
tor’s desk. The city editor was an older 
man than Stewart, a man who had fought 
his way all along the line to his present 
high position—the one which controlled 
the paper’s influence in the great city where 
it was published. Tonight he seemed 
strangely old and haggard, but he turned 
to Stewart with a kindly smile: 


youth got up 


“Ten times 
Shall I 


floor 
then 


“Thought you were through, Bob,” he 
said. 

“T am, but I met Tom down street, 
and 
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“IT see. Hand it over.” 

Stewart laid the copy in the city editor’s 
bands. 

“You’re a good friend to that lad, Bob,” 
the editor remarked as he glanced through 
the pages. “But I’m afraid he'll never 
quit.” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. James,” said Stew- 
art earnestly “His mother—you know.” 

“Yes. But if he ever cuts it out it will 
be more on your account than hers—he’d 
rather she saw him drunk than you.” 


’ 





The city editor’s observation came like 
a blow. It was as a forbidding barrier 
stretched across the pathway of his new 


hope. It clung to him during the homeward 
journey with his almost helpless comrade 
of the press. The boy nestled up to him 


in the street car, talking brokenly, explain- 


ing and promising to do better. Stewart 
never censured him; it was not his way. 


Two years before he had picked the lad up 
in a saloon, and ‘because of his good educa- 
tion and manly ways had found him a job 
on the paper. The boy had made good; 
but two or three times of late he had 

The mother was waiting, as she always 


was. Stewart did not accompany her son 
to the door, but observed him from the 
shadow of a tree. As the boy staggered 


at the threshold, Mrs. Baxter asked: 

“Who came with you, son?” 

“Bob.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Not far, I guess. I’m sorry, mother— 
it will never happen again.” 

“Mr. Stéwart!” she called. 

The reporter had heard the conversation. 
He came out from the shadow and stood 
on the doorstep. The old lady took his 
hand and held to it. 

“I thank you, sir,” she said in deeply 
earnest tones. “I believe the good God has 
sent you to me to help me save my Loy.” 

In the gray dawn Bob and his wife talked 
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over the incidents of the night, reasoning 
them out as they did all problems of their 
little world. The result was unanimous. 
There would be no trip to Washington, no 
social entertainments, no hours of pleas- 
ure in each other’s society; no money laid 
by for the bitter day. With a holy light 
in their eyes they walked with arms en- 
twined to the telephone in the hall, and 
there the reporter called up “Jim,” the hotel 
clerk, and requested him not to send the 
dispatch to Congressman Hatcher. 

When Stewart entered the office the fol- 
lowing afternoon he found an envelope on 
his desk. In it was this writing on the 
paper’s stationery: 

“With the resignation. of Mr. -Gerald 
James, effective the first of the month, 
you will assume the position of city editor, 
with a salary of $40 per week. 

“JOSEPH HAMPTON, 
“Managing Editor.” 

Stewart looked about the big room where 
the “slaves” were toiling and the boys run- 
ning to and fro. From across the corridor 
came the rhythmic clatter of the linotypes. 
Far down in the depths below the presses 
rumbled on the weekly edition., The air 
was charged with human electrical energy 
—the joy of doing something worth while. 

“What a fool I was,” murmured the 
thoughtful-faced man who. was a part of 
all this, “to imagine I could have been sat- 
isfied anywhere else.” 
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